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QO] PHI 
IULIAN 


AN EXHIBITION 
EITCHED WORK OF 
ALDEN WEIR 


PME ‘Museum takes pleasure in an 


nouncing that on February 13 an exhib 
tion of the etched work of Julian Alden 
Weir will be opened in two of the galleries 
of the Department of Prints. The exhi- 
bition 1s made possible b he kindness ot 
th rtist’s famul who lent the 
pieces necessary to fill out the Museum 
collection of his prints. With the excep 
tion of three plates, the unique limpres 


sions trom whi 


etching by Mr. Wen has been discov 
ered in the course of a painstaking search 
undertaken by the Department with the 


Miss Dorothy Weir 1s 


more Impressions 
l 


much valued aid ot 
represented by one or 
Phe exhibition may thus for practical pur- 
as containing Mr. Weir’s 
complet etched work 


poses be re garde d 

For many vears it has been common 
his careel 
Mr. Weir’s 
I 


1c did Or 


knowledge that at one time in 
etching occupied a great p 
attention, but how many 


art ol 
pli tes 
look d 


them 
them the 


what the great majority of 


knew. Of 


number Of impressions was 


most ot 


like no one 
very smallest 
pulled, the few exceptions in which larger 
composed al- 


numbers were printed being 


most entirely of portraits. These por- 
traits, especially those of his_ brothers, 
which seem to be the best known, have 
long ardent 


whetted the appetite of th 
but even they 


collector for more, are so 
rare that comparatively few people are 
privileged to own them. As a result of 


this, Mr. Weir during the last years of his 
life, while being practically unknown to the 
public as an etcher, enjoyed the delightful 


position of being regarded by the etchers 
of the community as the dean of their guild. 
Never was he too busy or too preoccupied 
to listen to them, to and sym- 


pathetically to criticize 


examine 
their work, or to 
give them aid in their problems, and many 
of them made 
wisdom and his knowledg 
The rarity of Mr. Weir’s etchings, like 
that of the prints by Degas, can be traced 


fact that Mr. Weir, for some 


large draughts upon his 


bac k to the 
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known to himself and about 
which speculation 1s more or less futile, 
seems not to have cared particularly about 


trving to keep his etched work before 


T public eve Possibly he regarded 
much of it as too intimate for wide pub- 
etching was tor 
familiar 


During 


lic distribution, because 


a long period one of his most 


aids and means of expression. 
that time 


hand, and h 


plate was never far from his 
turned to it continually in 
every mood just as at an earlier period he 


had 


] 
he IOK 


turned to the pages of his sketch 


for the rapid notation ot 
fancy and the registration of more pond- 


Most of his 
him “‘for 


passing 
etchings wert 
myself alone,” 


and there was no reason tor ever printing 


more than the very few impressions that 
actually came into existence. Moreover, 
he was careless about them—at least 


from the selfish point of view of the collec- 


them or, as 
t 
al 


neve! hoarded 


tor—and hi 
so many etchers have done, regarded eac 


slightest of them as containing a potential- 


itv of financial profit. He made his no- 


tation on the plate, printed it, saw what 
he wanted to know, and in many cases 
promptly dismissed the whole matter 
from his mind so far as concerned any 


thought of ulterior use other than of 

purely personal and artistic nature. A 
day might be spent etching landscapes 
with his dear friend Twachtman, they 
would be bitten in the evening, several 
proofs pulled, some changes made with 
scraper and dry point, several more im- 


pressions taken of} and in the morning 


when it came time to depart, the plate and 
most of the prints—sometimes all of them 

would be left behind as things which had 
fulfilled their purposs 

Now all this is quite different from say- 
ing that he was not serious in his etching, 
for it is doubtful whether any other Amer- 
mor 


in the 


etc her has evel be en serious 


constantl\ 


ican 
about it He 
unsparing manner applied to his own work 
the same keen criticism that he applied 
was himsell 


and most 


to the work of others, for he 
not only a great connoisseur of etchings 
but an ardent collector of the prints by 


other men which most appealed to him 





1p Ss 
hey 
eral 
with 
im- 
ning 
and 


hem 
had 


saVv- 
ing, 
mer- 
rious 
most 
work 
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s by 


him. 
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Some idea of this side of Mr. Weir’s inter- 
ests mav be gained from the fact that he 


| 


was at one time possessed Of one of t he 


most carefully selected small groups of 
beautiful impressions from Whistler’s plates 
that it has ever been the privilege of the 
writer to examine, and that among his 
other prints were such important things as 
a number of Dirers, including the magnifi- 
cent woodcut portrait of Varnbiler, and 
one of the three or four known impressions 
of the first Melancholia. 
Among the less known prints which he 
valued highly, and the test of a man really 
lies in his appreciation of things which 
have not met with broad popular acclaim, 
were such things as some of the more re- 


state of the 


markable of Goya’s aquatints, a group 
of trial proofs of the mezzotints by Lucas 
after Constable, several superb Manets, 
and a number of the charming and ill-for- 
gotten little plates by Hervier. 

One of the keenest judges of quality of 
his generation, Mr. Weir himself did most 
of the printing of his own plates, and his 
great skill and sensitiveness to this very 
Important aspect of the etcher’s craft are 
eloquently testified to by the group of his 
own etchings which the Museum was 
happy to acquire from him during the last 
vears of his life. Nearly fiftv in number, 
it would be difficult to find in one place an 
equal number of such beautiful impressions 
of the work of any modern etcher, each 
one inked, wiped, and printed with the 
most meticulous care and the greatest artis- 
tic conscientiousness to bring out the very 
best that the plate was capable of pro- 
ducing. Once one has run one’s eve over 
them, it is obvious why the younger gen- 
eration of etchers held him in such high 
esteem, because on this technical side, 
which after all is the only place where it is 
possible to make any comparative rating 
of artists’ skill, he was beyond compare 
the most skilful if not of American etchers 
at least of those who have etched in 
America. 

With his large head, burly body, and 
rolling walk one might have expected that 
his admiration for such artists as Diirer, 
Rembrandt, Goya, and Daumier would 
be reflected not only in his choice of sub- 


ject matter but in his representation of it 
but nothing could in fact have been further 


removed from the mark. One of the gent- 


the shyest, of men, 
his work always suggested an aloofness 


lest, almost may one sa\ 


from the turmoil of the world, its athletic 
excitements and major preoccupations, 
as though in such things he found neither 
Strongly as he held 


his opinions, and often as he was puzzled, 


Interest nor profit. 


there was a sort of serenity and content- 
ment about the man, a delight in the 
convenances of pleasant intercourse and a 
great pleasure in the usualness of things, 
that forbade any too highly nervous re- 
action to the world. 
tion, showing itself in 


[his studied modera- 

his preoccupation 
with surfaces and their qualities and in 
the complete absence from his 
of what it has become fashionable to call 
“literary interest,” 
reflection of a theory of deportment, as 
though while he might be interested in the 


work 


seems almost to be a 


results of other men’s bad manners and 
mental indigestions, for himself he pre- 
ferred to keep aloof from any topic which 
might entail too ardent a criticism of life. 
In doing this he undoubtedly was full 
aware of the penalty that he was to pay, of 
the fact that his work would never have 
the same stirring appeal to the 
altv that mixture of 
brings with it, but he was satisfied and 


common- 
strong emotion 


happy to do the thing that he so much 
preferred, for he was as completely honest 
as it 1s ever possible for an artist to be. 
He avoided the 


had been poison, and no one ever saw 


histrionic as though it 


him either in life or in his work make a 
\nd so 
in his little prints he is to be seen searching 
for the charm and the beauty that lurk in 
the commonplaces of a peaceful life: the 
beloved woman sewing quietly by the 


gesture for the sake of an effect 


window or in the round of lamplight, 
the children’s heads, the 
boulder fence and the unhung gate that 
he saw on his way from the house to the 
New England hilltop, the group of fishing 
boats lying so languidly at anchor, the 
turn of the road around the little hill: 


tumble-down 


all, from the most highly finished to the 


merest note, speak contentment, as though 
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would — s fr 1] S ( 

om ( to nd symp. with wi 
many people untortun lv regard as tl 
minor thin of lit It is verv easy to 
sympathize with 1 r Cl ' ind 
to allow oneself to be swep Va it Or 
rents of excitement, tor er all, in matter 
of art, such thin most often involv 
little more than a rather reless lettin O 
of oneself, bu Ilwavs. steadilv. to be re 
sponsive to the pleasures, the delight and 
especially the sentiment of habitu | things 
is much rarer and much more difficult 
While for men of its d; this may not 
seem so stirring in complishment S23 
matter of fact it is something pecuharh 
sracious and comforting and most. sin- 
cerel\ Lo be \ iluc ] Oo! there Is littl doubt 
that in the vears which see hot emotion 
and buskin tragedy fade and grow stalk 
the fainter, clearer perfume ot flowers 
L¢ ntle as the Se stavs alwa S Iresh, growin 
In sWeetness as men memories row 


longer. 


PWO SIENESE PAINTINGS 


Si hool ol Siena 


Iwo paintings of th 


have been lately added to the collection 
I he older ol the Si dates trom the ¢ irl 
vears of the fourteenth centut the time 


when Italian painting was emerging from 
the Byzantine formula. It 
Madonna and Child in half length 
low, the Annunciation 
and is by a follower of 
figures of the Madonna 


shows the 
and the 
Duccio 
and Child the artist 
that 


his peculiar 


shows himself a faithful imitator of 


master, reproducing closel\ 


types and his attitudes. The pose of th 


1Madonna and Child—below, the 


tion and the Nativity, by a follower « 

lempera on wood H. 12 in.; W. 8} ir Gold 
background From the collection of the Ear 
of Northesk and the Ottley Collectior 1547 


Marquand Fund, 1920 
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withdrawn and brooding Madonna is 
ounded on the figure of the Madonna in 
Majesty which Duccio finished about 1311 


or the high altar of the cathedral; the 
Child, more human and intimate than 
th Infant-God of that picture, holds a 
lower in one hand and with the other 
plays with the end of his mother’s veil, 


1 motive which occurs in several paintings 
by Duccio or of his school Phe two small 
pictures below the principal group display 
Annunciation = re- 


ces The 


STV le a re- 


French Goth 


due doubtless to the artist's 


familiarit with the works of the most 
Giovanni Pisano 
Annunciation 


pulpit of 


Gothic of Italian artists 
deed sculptured an 
composition on the 
[he 


Nativity 1s 


character. It belongs iconographically to 


of similar 
more Roman in 
the group which proceeds from the mosaic 
in Santa Maria in 
Nativity in 
has 
tention Is 


Trastevere 
picture 
re- 
directed 


Oul 


been 


toward 
the 
but 


] Ol 


tl than 
losing mucl 
| significance of its original, 
the items in our example are all founded on 
the entrance 


which look the ox and 


the Roman type—the crib at 
to the 


the ass; Marvy reclining on a shawl spread 


cavern, out Oo 


on the ground; Saint Joseph sitting below 


her, sleeping or meditating; the angels at 
the brow of the hill, one of whom an- 
nounces the glad tidings to the shepherds 
who appear by their fold in the foreground, 
where also is their sheep-dog. 

[he picture is remarkable for its exqui- 
site workmanship and for its unusually 


The artist is at 
and treatment 


should — be 


pure condition present 
] 


unknown, but his types 


characteristics which 


show 


capable of identification. ‘‘He must be 


once among the group ol 


entered 


Duccio’s followers,’ savs | 
Mason 


deserves a notable place 


anonymous 


Perkins and among them he 


Phe other work! is about a century and 


\ Triumph, by Fran¢ 
wood. H. 155 in.; W. 17% in 
Kann, 


lt Gaorgio | em- 
From 


Mar- 


pera on 


lrag 
Mar 
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a half later. It shows Sienese art still oc- 
cupred with calm problems of exquisite 
decoration and the expression of more than 
human loveliness, though in this case the 
loveliness 1s more of the fairv-story kind 
than 
its author. 


painter of 


celestial. Francesco di Giorgio is 
that this 
affectations 
greatest’ distinction in such a_ practical 
profession as military engineering; it is 
said he was the inventor ot 


mine as a means of attack. 


It 1s Curious to note 


winsome won 


the use of the 
| he panel 1S a 
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of Beatrice is found in the Purgatory, 
Cantos XXIX and XXX, and its precise- 
ness and symbolism allow no liberties. 


B. B. 


LACES FROM THE IDA SCHIFF 
COLLECTION 


| HE Schiff Collection of early Italian 
laces and embroidered altar linens, from 
which the Museum has recently acquired 


a series ol 


valuable documents, represents 


EE 


, YS 
‘a 


“Cea ens aan nen ge aia d We Ale Oe ae ee hp fp ORI pe WAAR Cg ce Cae Mata ere be 
« @ Y e E 
) | » ®, 4 
Me mS 
wv Y 
EMBROIDERED ALTAR CLOTH 
ITALIAN, XVI CENTURY 


lragment, perhaps of a decoration 
marriage chest, and shows the 


for a 
Triumph 
of a lady wearing a brocaded gown of the 
color of tarnished silver. She ts 
on a golden chariot drawn by two griffins 
and followed by 


seated 


two others. A chorus of 
blonde ladies, clothed in brocades of dull 
metallic colors, sings beside her car; some 
wear pearl and carry gloves. 
rhe background is a hilly landscape. The 
panel is reproduced in Cassoni by Schu- 
bring (No. 463), where it is entitled The 
lriumph of Beatrice. It could not repre- 
sent this subject, however, unless one were 


necklaces 


to allow its painter a carelessness in regard 
to accuracy of illustration which is charac- 


teristic of artists of our own times but 

Which was non-existent in the fifteenth 

century. The description of the Triumph 
20 


many vears of discriminating study on th 
part of the connoisseur name it 
bears. Madame Schiff’s interest in lace 
dates from the time of her marriage, when, 


whose 


as a voung woman, she took up her resi- 
dence in Florence. She was one of the 
first to become actively associated with 


the movement looking toward the revival 
of the lace industry, and the establishment 
of her school in Florence proved the in- 
spiration that led her to form her remark- 
able collection, which includes a most com- 
plete group of early bobbin laces and some 
of the finest embroidered linens ever assem- 
bled bv a private collector 


This collection in its ent 


IretV Was ex- 
hibited in Rome about 1901 at the Castk 
of Sant’ Angelo, where a special galler 
was set aside for its displa\ \t that 
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time the Italian Government was anxious 


to acquire it. It has now been divided 


among three museums—New York, Cleve- 
land, and Minneapolis. [The Metropolitan 
Museum portion of the collection, which 
numbers three hundred and seventy-seven 


pieces, will be exhibited in Gallery H 22-A 


beginning February 13 


fo those who know Italy, these fabrics 


will carry their thoughts back to pleasant 
hours spent among the fascinating haunts 
of Florence, that enchanting citv where in 
pre-war times bits of lace and embroidery 
and other delightful sug- 


he 


lovely brocades 
gestions of travel were within reach of t 
treasures whose fortunate 


modest purs« 


possessors have a ready medium through 
which they may once more visualize the 
picturesque life of bygone days. 

There are many beautiful pieces in the 
collection 
the quaint fascias that the Italian mothers 
their bambini, swaddling 


shown in the closely 


but none more appealing than 


embroider for 
bands such as are 
swathed babes in the lovely della Robbia 
frieze of the Spedale degli Innocenti in 
Of these the Museum has three 
worked in 


Florence. 
beautiful examples: 
colored silks, one of which has a series ot 


two are 


stars and crosses ornamenting its wider 
part, with a charming border and edge of 
pictos running along one side; the third 1s 
in solid white embroidery of a lovely pat- 
tern, dating from the sixteenth century. 

In the division of the collection, the 
Museum was fortunate also in acquiring 
two beautiful pillows which, in a way, may 
be associated with the fascias when one 
remembers the portrait of the infant Leo- 
pold de’ Medici in the Pitti Gallery, in 
which the princely head 1s seen resting on 
a similar pillow. The case of one of these 
is of hand-woven linen elaborately embroid- 
ered in white with details in cutwork, and 
of the same general proportions as that 
shown in the work of Tito. 
has a less elaborate case and is of an en- 
tirely different kind of work, being worked 


| he SeC( nd 


in crimson silk in a simple outline stitch 
worked in color, ts 


and, like the fascia 

probably ol 

white. 
Another piece that makes the every-day 


an earlier period than the 


life of the eighteenth century seem very 
near to us, the life that has been portrayed 
so vividly in the works of Alessandro 
Longhi, is a hair-dresser’s pinafore dating 
from the late seventeenth or early eigh- 
teenth century 


reticello and 1s edged with macramé lace; 


This has a border of 
it is shaped to fit the neck and ts fastened 
in front by a small button and loop—a 
quaint reminder of old-fashioned ways. 
Among the altar cloths and embroid- 
ered linens there are two worked in color. 
One, illustrated herewith, has a striking 
pattern made up of a central fountain 
supported by confronted stags forming a 
broad border worked in blue and _ bistre 
thread and an edge finished with pointed 
bobbin lace in the same colors, an 1m- 
portant work of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury Phis cloth has been used by Mad- 
ame Schiff as a model for modern work 
and has been copied extensively in the 
Antella school. The other cloth worked 
in color is a Sicilian piece of a still earher 
date. The center has been renewed, but 
the original border of drawnwork ts intact. 
lhe design of this is an interesting arrange- 
ment of archaic trees and animals such as 
are found in the early pattern books. 
Ihe stag which appears in these two pieces 
is found much more frequently in Sicilian 
and S] 
ern Italy; it is also a recurrent 
in the earliest German pattern books. 
One of the most beautiful of the altar 


cloths has broad end borders of cutwork 


yanish works than in those of north- 
motive 


and embroidery exquisite in quality and 
design and is edged with delicate pointed 
bobbin lace of unusual charm. This 1s 
also one of the pieces that have served as 
models for modern work and that ought to 
prove an inspiration to our own  needle- 
women. 

Another attractive cloth is one of fine 
hand-woven linen edged with a narrow 
border of cutwork and finished with pillow 
lace; this cloth has end borders of punto 
in aria in which the ambitious worker has 
subject trom a 
book, the masks 


apparently chosen her 
contemporary) 
and curves on either side suggesting the 


mermaid, a favorite device 


pattern 


double-tailed 
among the ornamentists of the Renaissance 
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earl\ employed by the designers of lace 
It appears in the Esemplario 
of Taglienti, published in Venice in 1531, 
a model which might easily have been 
the original from which this piece was 


patterns. 


worked, as many of the early patterns 
were copied by later publishers. A more 
elaborate pattern with this same device 
was published by Matthio Pagan in 1550. 
In this cloth the designer has repeated 
this motive as a unit the entire width of 
the cloth, with the result that its unvaried 
repetition reminds one of the fascinating 
strings of dolls cut from folded paper 
that always delight the heart of a child. 
Phe black bead eves in this work, however, 
give to each figure a marked individuality 


lacking courage still clings to the support- 
ing threads of the fabric. One of the 
finest works of this type in American 
collections, 1s a splendid border preserved 
in the CooperInstitute for the Arts of Deco- 
I!'wo other examples, less elabo- 
rate, form part of the Museum collection; 
one, a beautiful strip, lent by Mrs. J. S. 


ration. 


Spingarn, and a second, a large linen sheet, 
bordered with a similar band \nother 
sheet, an exceptionally fine specimen, has 
been acquired recently by the Cleveland 
Museum. Patterns for this work are 
found in Pagan’s L’Honesto Esespio, pub- 
lished in Venice in 1550, and in the Vera 
Perfettione of Ostaus, published in 15061. 
One of the very few portraits in which 





PUNTO IN ARIA, ABOUT 1000 


and make this piece one of the most in- 
teresting in the collection. he use of 
beads is an attractive feature in Venetian 
lace-work of this period, the accentuation 
of the eve in the archaic motives giving 
to the quaint figures an added interest. 
lhe almost human expression of these little 
masks, whose solemn eves have met the 
shifting scenes of their environment for 
three centuries with an enquiring glance of 
wonderment, has in it an irresistible charm. 

lhe needlepoint in this cloth is an un- 
usually fine example of punto in aria of the 
transition type, that is, where the worker, 
wearied with the geometric lines of the reti- 
cello, was beginning to appreciate the value 
of her perfected technique developed from 
the linen foundation, and was beginning to 
reach forward to a less restricted field. 
In punto in aria of this period, the rectan- 
gular framework formed by the warp and 
welt threads of the linen still supports 
the pattern, which has already passed 
bevond the geometric type, but the worker 


31 


lace of this kind is found is the Venetian 
Lady by Paris Bordone, 1500-1571, pre- 
served in the Musée Douai; in this por- 
trait the sleeves of the bodice are finished 
with cuffs showing a vine pattern in punto 
In aria, supported by the quadrangular 
framework of the linen threads, as in this 
cloth, which likewise has details of the 
pattern worked in knotted relief. 

he most important piece in the group 


{ 


of network is an imposing border or bed 
valance of burato, called a ‘‘ wedding train.” 
which has for its design an interesting pro- 
cession of archaic birds and figures com- 
bined with a Sicilian coat of arms. 

From a collector’s point of view, there 
is nothing more interesting than the won- 
derful variety of early Italian bobbin laces, 
a valuable accession to the Museum study 
collection, offering a rich field to designers 
In search of inspiration for machine-made 
fabrics. Many of these laces are worked 
from designs that originated in the six- 
teenth-century pattern books—Le Pompe 
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1500 


Venice 


Parasol Ver 159 in Mignerac 
Paris, 1005)—designs that in simplicit: 
and beauty of line have never been sur- 
passed. Many of these appear portra 


ure of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 


alike availed 


turies When men and women 
themselves of the lace 


bellishing the 


-mMaker Ss art In em- 


costumes designed for court 


used 


ed in 


functions, while the Church 


‘exquisite fabric execut 


nd state 


quantities of the 


the convents, in enriching its vestments and 
iltar linens. Every household, also had 
its sacred linen, used only at the time of 


mourning custom that has preserved 


to us many valuable documents 


There is great charm in 


these 


the patterns of 
early pillow laces that vary from thi 
found 


Sixteent h 


simplest 
on the 
century, to the ornate type that figures 
in the works of Van Dyck and Franz Hals 
referred to as “Van Dvycl 


pointed edgings, such as art 
ruffs in portraits of th 


and is often 


Only a tragment remains to us 
must been a princely collan 


point 
of what have 
nobleman or 


with 


ot some Genoese 


grandee; a fragment 


Spanish 
a crowned eaglk 
central motive The 
ement 
interest, for 


as 1ts 


incomplete- 
ness of a tra always gives to It an 
there 1s about it an 
enchanting mystery that stimulates th 
Imagination, a mystery Just as interesting 
to the lace collector as that of the: Venus of 
Melos or the Nike of Samothrake to the 
archaeologist or to the musician the 
Unfinished Svmphony of Schubert 

F.M 


added 


CLASSICAL ACCESSIONS 


I. Bronzes 


IN trving to form a just appreciation 
of Greek sculpture it 1s important to re- 
member that bronze 
material of the Greek sculptor. 
that think of Greek sta 
adays it is chiefly the marble 
come to mind; for it is these that have been 
preserved in larger 


favorite 
It is true 
tuary 


was. the 
as Wi now- 


works that 


numbers. But liter- 
that bronze statues 
In Greek 


ary evidence shows 
more numerous 
until the fourth 


the reason for the 


were times, es- 
century B.C.: 


rarity of full- 


pecially 
so that 


Ww 
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size bronze sculptures is due solely to the 


intrinsic value of the 
melted 

urch-be 
the lat 
lack in bronze 


material, which 
later 
lls and kettles 


aused them to be down 1n 
as copper ch 


down in 


ages, Just 


were melted war to serve 


other purposes. Our great 


smaller 
which 


made up by the 
survived and 


tatues Is partly 
which 
sometimes help 


bronzes have 
larger 
Small Greek bronzes 
which can 


to visualize the 
works which are lost 
attain an 


thereby importance 


hardly be overestimated: for they show us 
what a beautiful and 
terial 


work, bringing out 


appropriate) ma- 
sculptural 


well its 


bronze was for Greek 


peculiarly 


precision and the subdued light and sh: vi 


of the restrained modeling. And we mt 

remember that the reflections in the bay 
undulating surface were originally even 
more marked, when the bronze was _ re- 
splendent in its original golden color. For 
the different colored patinas which now 
over the surface of Greek bronzes wert 


not intentional, but have been formed later 
in the course of time 
The collection of Greek and 


Museum 


Roman 


ranks among the 


bronzes in our 
best in the world. Its importance ts 
further increased by the purchases made 
exhibited in the Room 


which include a 


within recent vears 
\ccessions 


» 
YO Recent 


number of statuettes of first quality, as 


well as decorative pieces from vases, 
ouches, chests, etc. They testify both 
to the popularity of bronze among tht 


ancients and to their desire to have the 


common objects of daily life as artistic as 
possible 
new acquisition 1s 


standing in a 


Our most 
the statuette of an 
beautiful rhythmic height, 64 
in. [15.9 cm.]). The right arm is_ bent 
harply at the elbow with the hand brought 
up to the chest, while the left 1s extended 
and bent at the elbow. The 
execution of the slim body 
that a great master here at 
Probably it is a reproduction of a statue; 
at least it has all the qualities of a full-size 
large conception and in the 
composed to be seen from all 
lhe combination of restraint and 
characteristic of the 


iImpe yrtant 
athlete 


pose fig 


sidewise finished 


graceful, shows 


was work 


work in its 
fact that it 1s 
sides. 


natural 


PTace 1S 
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ie fourth century B.C., and the proportions — round the right hand; but that is not likely, 
h of the body with the long legs and the small as the thongs would have passed directly 
or head point to the influence of the great in front of his face and partly hidden it; 
S sculptor Lysippos. The action was prob- — while a fillet wound round in the manner 
e ably that of a diadoumenos. In his right suggested completes the composition in a 
re hand he held the short end of the fillet) very harmonious wat The surface of 


oT while with his left he was winding the our bronze has suffered in pla 


1ces CS 


h other, long end round his head. The de- — pecially on the fac 





1 FIG. I. ATHLETI 


nt 
sht pression made by the fillet in the hair is The statuette of a ni 
led clearly marked, especially at the back, — heig! 
red and in the front part of the head is a hole first quality, and fortun 
ws lor fastening. The attitude is unusual. — lent preservation. He is represented in 
rk. but occurs also in a bronze from Sparta walking attitude with both hand 
ue: | in the Berlin Museum (cf. E. Pernice, forward holding some objects (now miss- 
i7e Archaologischer Anzeiger, 1904, p. 33, _ ing), apparently conceived as bringing 
the fig. 2). Klein, who published our bronz something to his master. He wears a mantl 
all In 1695 in his work on Praxiteles, p. 52, twisted round his waist, with the ends hang 
is beautifully 


ind Suggested that the left hand is pulling ing down infront. The figure is | 
the tight the boxer’s thongs which were wound modeled with a fine distinction between 
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soft and hard surfaces and with a refresh- indication of the forms of the body. be- 
Ing naturalism. The characteristic fea- neath it. This statuette takes its place 
tures of the race—the slouching gait, the by the best terracotta figures of actors 


wide mouth with thick lips, 
and the woolly hat 
familiar with the typ 
[rom 


the short broad 


nose, r—are rendered by 
an artist thoroughl\ 
Ni 8roes are represent d 
the B.C 

Irom representations in Athenian potter) 
but there is no doubt that the tvpe 
Studied with new \lexandrian 
turned somewhat 


in Greek art 


sixth centur) down, as we know 
Was 
interest by 
artists who from. the 
exhausted portraval of 


to that of the realistic and 





ACTOR 


Pit. 2. 
HELLENISTIC PERIOD 
Our bronze is a work of that age, ranking 
with the bronze statuettes of negroes in 
the Cabinet de Médailles and in the Louvre 
as among the finest products of the minor 
arts in the Hellenisti 
an actor (fig. 2; height, 
Is another noteworthy 


age. 
Ihe statuette of 


4> In. [11.4 cm. 


product of this period. He Is represented 


in a dramatic pose, as if reciting, his right 
hand outstretched, his left holding a stick. 


He wears the conventional mask of tragedy; 


but that in no way detracts from the re- 
alistic impression of the acting, showing 
how much can be expressed by the attitude 
apart from the play of features. Very 
effective is the treatment of the drapery, 
with its few simple folds and its clear 
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the Hellenistic 


exuberant vet not 


Mvyrina. It 


its best 


from shows 
“abandon” at 
eCXtravagant. 


\ handle in the form of anude youth bent 


backward (fig. 4; height, 43 in. [11.4 cm.]) 
Is a good addition to our late archaic 
bronzes. The pose shows off admirably 


modeling of the vigorous body. 
attitude of the figure and the 
attachments on the hands and indi- 
cate that it once served as a handle; evi- 
dently not of a vase, to judge from the 
shape of the attachments, but perhaps of a 
Furtwangler, Olympia 
140, No. 915). 


the fink 


Both the 


feel 


chest (compare A. 
IV, Die Bronzen, Text, p. 


In an attractive little statuette, only 
2,\, in. (5.2 cm.) high, Harpocrates 1s 
represented as a chubby, winged boy 
with curly hair, leaning against a tree 
trunk and holding his forefinger in his 
mouth (fig. 6). In spite of its) small 
size, the statuette 1s worked with the 
utmost care. It is indeed one of the 


daintiest and most charming pieces of 
Graeco-Roman date in our collection, and 
shows the sympathetic understanding dis- 
played by Roman artists in representations 
direct heritage of Hellen- 
istic Harpocrates one 
of the most popular deities in’ Imperial 


of children—a 


conceptions. was 


Rome. His identification with various 
divinities is brought out by the various 
attributes of our statuette. His deriva- 


‘ 


tion from Horus, the Egyptian god of 
light, is shown by the pschent or crowns 
of North and South on his head; also by 
the familiar motive of the finger brought 
to the mouth, an emblem of childhood 
symbolizing the young sun born anew ever) 
morning. The quiver connects him with 
\pollo; the skin he wears with Dionysos; 
the cornucopia and the serpent round the 
tree trunk with a nature goddess. On 
the base are a bird and a dog; on the back, 
connecting the wings, Is a ring for suspen- 
sion. 

Phe statuette of a bull (fig. 5; height, 53 
in. [14 cm.) is an important example 
of Greek animal sculpture. He 1s repre- 
sented walking leisurely with head slightly 


his 


all 
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raised, The attitude is well observed, 
bringing out the calm, proud bearing of 
the animal. It is modeled in the finished 
simple style of the later fifth century, 
without any undue accentuation of indi- 
vidual parts, producing a beautiful, har- 
monious whole. Bronze bulls of Greek 
workmanship are comparatively rare, by 
far the greater number of those preserved 
belonging to the Roman Imperial period. 

The rest of the newly acquired bronzes 
could not be illustrated in this BULLETIN, 
though many of them are very important. 
Thev are briefly herewith in 
roughly chronological order, and will 
be found exhibited mostly in one case in the 
Room of Recent Accessions. 

The archaic period is particularly well 
represented, there being in all nine new 
pieces. A characteristic example, prob- 
ably Etruscan of the second half of the 
sixth century, is a nude vouth! in a rigid 
pose, with left foot advanced and both 
arms brought forward. The broad should- 
ers, slim hips, and flat thorax are charac- 
terestic features of early work, as are also 
the protruding, thick-lidded eves and 
large ears. But in spite of the many de- 
fects the strong, slim body shows a fine 
appreciation of the beauty of the human 
form. The statuette of a bearded man,” 
wearing a round hat and short cloak and 
holding a stick in one hand, is similar to 
the well-known figure of an ‘“Arkadian 
peasant”’ in our collection (No. 58 in the 
Third Classical Room). The workman- 
ship of the new statuette is not so careful 
as that of No. 58, but it shows the same 
sturdy vigor and fresh treatment, and 
certainly from the 
probably the end of the sixth century B. C. 
lhe statuette of a girl® is another typical 
product of this time. She stands in the 
conventional archaic attitude, grasping 
with one hand a fold of her drapery. 
rhe period of the statuette is the same as 
that of the Etruscan girl in the Third Room 
(No. 56), but the execution in this case is 
lonic Though worked without 


described 


dates same period, 


( sreek, 


! Acc No 
cm.). 


19.192.49; height, 8,3, in. (20.8 


*Acc. No. 19.192.70; height, 4 in. (10.2 cm 


\cc. No. 19.192.52; height, 2 }} in. (6.8 cm 
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much detail, there is a good understanding 
of the forms of the body and the structure 
of the drapery, and the charming simplicity 
of the pose is very attractive. Unfortu- 
nately the surface 1s considerably rubbed, 
\nother 
pretty product of this period ts the statuett 
of a reclining woman! represented stretched 


obscuring the modeling in parts. 


out on a couch, her left arm supported on a 
pillow. She wears a chiton reaching down 
to her ankles, pulled tight 


across her legs 





NEGRO 


HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


and then neatly folded over her lap. Her 
hair is arranged in curls around her fore- 
head and then falls in a straight mass 
down her back 
with no attempt at 
but the modeling of the features is consid- 
erably demure little 
face, dainty pose, and delicate 


The attitude 1s still stiff, 


three-quarters view; 
developed, and the 
execution 
make it a very engaging piece. It prob- 


ably served as an ornament of some ob 


ject. A warrior of elongated proportions 
'Acc. No. 19.192.55; height, 1} in. (3.2 cm 
Acc. No. 19.192.2; height, 103 in. (2 
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helmet with enormous crest, 1s an inter 
esting and caretully worked example of 
tvpe evidently popular for votive offerings 
cf. the similar figures Nos. 163-108 in the 
Phird Room 

Greek conventionalized ornament ol 
archaic times 1s shown in two good exam- 
ples, a small attachment from a helmet 
with a satyr’s head, similar to our No. 07 
in the Third Room, and of the same deli- 
ate workmanship; and a_ tripod base 
perhaps of a candelabrum,” covered with 
a beautiful olive green patina. Each toot 
of the base consists of an animal leg with 





FIG. 4. HANDLI 


LATE ARCHAIC PERIOD 


claw foot, and terminates above in a 
pair of wings and in the figure of a long- 
haired youth Ihe modeling of the in- 
dividual figures is full of life, though not 
always executed with great finish. It Is 
interesting to note that the feet are not 
cast from the same mould, for in each are 
variations in details—a striking instance 
of how the Greek artist avoided mechani- 
cal reproduction 

Ihe statuette of a goat,’ repres¢ nted 





leaping forward with head turned back, is a 


characteristic example of 


mal sculptures The hai 


late archaic ani- 


ir IS represented 


quite smooth, except for a broad band 
along the back which stands out as a 


\cc. No. 19.192.56; heigh 


t, t ag In. (2.7cm 


Acc. No. 20.37.1, a-c; height, 43 in. (11 cm 


Acc. No. 20.184; height, 3 


in 75cm 


/ 
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solid mass in relief with delicately engraved 
shaded lines. The pose has a great deal of 
stvle and. the body is beautifully modeled: 
but unfortunately the details are obscured 
by incrustation. We may compare this 
statuette with the bronze standing goat 
in the Boston Museum, and the goat lving 
down from Dodona in the Berlin Museum, 
which show the same observation of nature, 
coupled with artistic conventionalization 
lo this combination of naturalness and 
stvlization is due the singular charm of 
these unpretentious statuettes 

Four helmets and a shield boss are 1m- 
portant additions to our collection of 
early armor. Two of the helmets,’ placed 
on top of a wall case, are of the early 
Corinthian type, made of fairly thin bronze, 
of equal thickness throughout, and with 
small holes around the edge for the attach- 
ment of the leather lining. They are said 
to be from Olympia, and can be dated to 
about the seventh century B. C. Another 
helmet’ is of the later Corinthian type 
sixth to fifth century B.( in which the 
cheek-pieces and 1se-plece are made of 
thicker bronze than the rest, and in which 
the holes around the border are dispensed 
with, the lining being now needed only on 
the crown and the neck. An_ incised 
border of spirals runs around the edge, and 
ter 


the whole 1s executed with much gre: 
finish than in the preceding examples 
Ihe numerous dents and signs of wear on 
these helmets show that they were made 
for use, and were worn during actual fight- 
ing The fourth helmet,’ however, 1s 
too narrow and too heavy for wear, being 
cast of thick bronze instead of hammered. 
It is of the so-called Attic type, with small, 
shapely nose-piece and cheek-pieces in the 
form of rams’ heads, similar in design to 
a helmet recently found in Macedonia by 
the British Saloniki force in a cemetery ol 
the fourth century B.C. (cf. British School 
Annual, 1918-1919, pl. VIII). A round 
disk,4 of slightly convex shape, Is orna- 

Acc. Nos. 20.51.1 and 2; heights, 8} in. (20.9 
cm.) and g in. (23 cm 

Acc. No. 19.192.35; height, 83 in. (21.6 cm 

\cc. No. 17.230.20; height, g§ in. (23.2 cm 


*Acc. No. 18.145.23; diameter, gf in ee 


cm 
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mented on its outer side with a punctured 
band of animals of very early stvle, and 
with geometric patterns arranged in con- 
centric bands. The disk probably served 
as a shield boss, and be longs to the Early 
Iron Age. 

The only example of fifth-century 
besides the bull 
described small herm!' ot 
Hermes Propylaios. It is not of 
execution, but is one of the numerous Ro- 


stvle 
among our new accessions 
above is a 


Gree k 


man replicas of the famous work of Alka- 
menes, an inscribed copy of which was re- 
cently found at Pergamon. The archai 





riG. §. 


BULL, 


rendering of the hair is intentional for its 
architectonic effect; a similar herm = in 
our collection is No. 235 in the Fourth 
Room. The handle of a patera in the form 
of a winged Lasa’ is an attractive Etrus- 
can piece of the fourth to third century 
a, oa 

lo pass to the sculptural bronzes ot 
Hellenistic date, we may mention first a 
bust of Zeus,? wearing the aegis on one 
shoulder. The general tvpe of head goes 
back to the famous Zeus of Pheidias, con- 
siderably modified, however, to suit 
The magnani- 


a less 
austere, more restless age. 
mity and wisdom associated in the popular 


Acc. No. 19. 192.1; height, 2{ in. (7.3 cm 
Acc. No. 19. 192.65; height, 7} in. (18.4.cm 


Acc. No. 17.230.2; height, 6,3, in. (15.7 cm 


LATE V 


conception with “the father of eods and 
men”’ is finely expressed in the deep-set 
eves and high forehead, 


is fresh and lifelike. The 


and the modeling 
bust evidently 


served as an attachment to some object 
\ mask of 
product of this period. The face 
tifully understanding 
for the soft details 


of the hair and beard are delicately incised 


Seilenos' is another notabl 
is beau 
modeled with fin 
flesh parts, and the 
\ comparison with the Seilenos masks of 
the Roman period (ctf. ¢ Nos. 247 and 
248 in the Eighth Room and No. 10.174.45 
hard, sche 


in this case) will bring out the 





CENTURY 


matic character of the latter This reliet 
probably served as an attachment for the 
\nother 


same date is the 


handle of a vase. decorative 
piece Ol the 


barbarian” wearing a 


bust of a 


mantle and sword 
The vivid expression of the face and the 
lifelike 
period 

When we 


there 1s 


modeling are characteristic of th 


come to the Roman 


period 


constant ré pel tion ot} types 


borrowed from earlier, more crea- 


Zeus*® with a 


hand is identical with 


mostl\ 
periods. \ 
in on 
Eighth Room 


fourth-centur\ 


tive seated 
thunderbolt 
our No 200 


and is a Ro- 
modifica 


man copy oO! a 
Acc. No. 19.192.71; height, 2§ 1 5.4m 
\ No. 18.145.21; heigl ( 
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tion of the Pheidian Zeus. It 1s one of the 
most dignified conceptions of Zeus pre- 
served to us from antiquity. The statuette 
of Aphrodite! is of the “Venus Pudica 

type, a favorite subject for small bronzes 
Phe attitude is a Hellenistic modification 
of the Cnidian type, of which the best 

known examples are the Medici and th 
Capitoline Aphrodite. Even in our unpre- 
tentious little figure we can feel the charm 
of the earlier original. A 


statuette of Hermes” standing in an eas\ 


and Prace 


pose can be reconstructed from similar fig- 





FIG. O. 


HARPOCRATES 
GRAECO-ROMAN PERIOD 


ures as having held the purse and herald’s 
staff. The execution is exceptionally good 

[he worship of the Lares, or household 
divinities, formed an integral part of Ro- 
man religion. Each house had its shrine 
with little images of such Lares, to which 
offerings were made at certain periods. 
\ lighted lamp or candle was placed be- 
fore the shrine, and it was an old Roman 
custom to make a morning prayer to the 
household Lar (Lar familiaris). Three 
such bronze Lares are included in our new 


acquisitions. lwo? are ol the more popu- 


'Acc. No. 18.145.18; height, 4 in. (10.2 cm 
*Height, 53 in. (14. cm 
Acc. Nos. 19.192.3 and 19.192.50:; heights, 
Q} in, (24.1 cm.) and 4 in. (10.2 cm 


lar type, of a youth in a short tunic ad- 
vancing in a dancing attitude and holding 
a drinking horn in one hand. In each 
the tunic is ornamented with two stripes 
of the clavus angustus (the special decora- 
tion of the equestrian order) inlaid with 
copper. The third! is of another type, 
representing a youth in a quiret, less 
theatrical attitude, and wearing the same 
short tunic and a mantle over his left 
shoulder. It is an attractive, carefully 
worked figure. A priest wearing a man- 
tle and fillet and holding a patera in one 
represents a type very popular in 


hand,? 
Italic and Roman times; but a certain 
grandeur in the conception of this figure 
and the beautiful, simple treatment of the 
More- 
over, its uncommonly large size and beau- 
tiful, smooth green patina add to its im- 
\nother statuette probably also 
shows a man with mantle and 


drapery place it in a class by itself. 


portance. 

Ol a priest” 
radiated headdress holding a small round 
box. It, too, is a popular type which 
begins in Italic times but persists through 
This statuette 1s dis- 
careful 


the Roman period. 
tinguished by its exceptionally 
execution and good preservation. Two 
bronze actors,’ one with a comic, the other 
with a tragic mask, are attractive creations 
of this period, though somewhat tame com- 
pared with the dramatic Hellenistic actor 
fig. 2). The statuette of an = infant® 
standing with legs wide apart and clutch- 
ing some object, 1s a charming, lifelike 
representation; and so is a child sitting 
wrapped in a mantle,® with a_ pensive, 
reticent expression on its face. 

Besides these statuettes, our new acces- 
sions include a number of interesting decor- 
ative pieces. A rectangular attachment? 
probably from the prow of a boat, has a 
head of Poseidon in high relief, 
turbulent 


a good 
representation of the majestic, 
sea-god. An ornament from a couch in the 

lAcc. No. 18.145.19; height, 4,7’, in. (10.3 cm 

*Acc. No. 16.174.4; height, 112 in. (29.5 cm 
Acc. No. 16.174.5; height, 9 }3 
*Acc. Nos 
each 2 42 in. (7 
Acc. No. 19.192.54; height, 2} in. 
®Acc. No. 19.192.57; height, 2} in. (5.7 cm.) 

7 


7Acc. No. 16.174.40; height, 6 ,%, in. (15 


in. (25 cm 
17.230.28 and 17.230.29; height, 


cm 


N 
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form of a mule’s head! is a beautifully pre- 
served and carefully worked piece. The 
caparison on the neck has a meander pat- 
tern inlaid in silver; and the eves are made 
of the same metal. Two swinging handles 
of a pail? have attachments in the form 
of a seilenos mask and a lion’s head; the 
latter with mouth wide open serving as a 
spout for pouring. A vase with globular 
body and slender, moulded stem? has a 
charming decoration in low relief of chil- 
dren holding garlands and hounds pursuing 
rabbits in a rocky landscape. It is prob- 
ably a Roman copy of a Hellenistic model. 
Iwo bronze fittings, apparently from the 
head and foot of a couch, are ornamented 
each with a laurel wreath surrounded by a 
spiral border. The stems and leaves of 


‘Acc. No. 18.145.33; height, 3} in 
*Acc. No. 16.174.45; height, 4 in. (10.2 cm. 

Acc. No. 17.230.30; height, 2% in. (7.3 cm 
‘Acc. No. 17.230.31 A & B; length, 19 ,' in 
49.4 cm 


9.5 om 


the wreath as well as the spirals are inlaid 
in silver; the berries are inlaid in copper 
The whole forms a beautiful decorative 
design, which before the discoloration of 
the metals must have been even more ef- 
fective. Such bronze rims with inlaid 
decorations were commonly used on Roman 
couches and tables; we may compare the 
similar fittings on our table, No. 1211, In 
the Boscoreale Room. 

Finally we must mention sixty-two sur- 
gical and other instruments, all but two 
presumably found in one tomb. These 
have mostly no artistic value, being un- 
decorated, but they are full of interest 
for students of Greek and Roman life, 
showing how similar objects fulfilled simi- 
lar needs in antiquity and today. They in- 
clude probes, knives, spoons, pins, needles, 
tweezers, Compasses, a fish-hook and a 
screw, all very much the same shapes as 
the corresponding objects in use now. 


G. M. A. R. 


NOTES 


MUSEUM CONCERTS. The second 
series of Museum concerts conducted by 
David Mannes will be held on Saturday 
evenings, March 5, 12, 19, and 26. These 
concerts are made possible through the gen- 
erosity of public-spirited friends of the Mu- 
seum who are meeting the expense of the 
music. Beginning promptly at 8 o'clock 
and lasting until 10, they are free to all 
without tickets of admission. On the Sat- 
urdavs of the concerts, as heretofore, the 
Museum is open from 10 o’clock in the 
morning until 10:45 at night, thus allowing 
visitors to combine seeing the Museum col- 
lections with attending the concerts. The 
Museum Restaurant is also open on the 
evenings of the concerts. 

At 5 o'clock on the afternoons of the 
concerts Miss Frances Morris of the Mu- 
seum Staff will give another series of free 
lectures in the Museum Lecture Hall on 
the Orchestra, with special reference to the 
program of the evening. 

The total attendance at the eight con- 
certs given in 1919 amounted to over 


$0,000. The attendance for the concerts 
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last year was over 43,000, despite extremely 
stormy weather on two ot the evenings 
rhis year the January series met with the 
same appreciative response from the music- 
loving public of New York, the attendance 
during four evenings totaling 33,015. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of th 
Board of Trustees, held January 17, Mrs 
Stephen V. Harkness was elected a Bene- 
factor, and the following persons, having 
qualified for membership in their respec- 
tive classes, were elected: 


FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 
Fecrrx M. WarBURG 


FELLOWS FOR LIFI 
DouGLAS ALEXANDER 
Henry W. DE Forest 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEA 
Miss Mary Atice LAw 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS 


Mrs. CLARENCE W. BOWEN 
Mrs. JAMES W. GERARD 
| HENRY [ANC ASHIRI 
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US] NING MEMBEI 
Gs} ALLI NA 4 
P. G. | 
Mk EMIAH R. Bt 
EMIL ¢ RLI 1 
Ca} H. ¢ N 
Mrs. Wittiam S. Ep 
M HENRY | LE ICHEI 
\ I M KOHN 
EMI \ KOHN 
ALFRED P. Latat ‘ 
Kirk A. LAN! 
B. E. Levy 
Mor RIS MAN ES 
Mi Gt Ni 
FRANCIS | S 
One hundred and eighty-two persons 
were elected Annual Members 
\ New Ciass o—F MuseEUM MEMBERSHIP 


ive campaign to 
the Museum, and 
» obtain much-needed for ad- 


a new class of Museum mem- 


In connection with the act 
new members for tl 


SCCUTE 


so. ti funds 
ministration 
bership, in addition to the existing classes 
annual membership 
been action of the 
Board of Trustees under the title of Con- 
tributing Members 
who pay $250 annually, and are entitled to 


of members 


Tees, 


pay ing 


has created by 


I hese are 


per sons 


the same privileges as heretofore accorded 


to Annual, Sustaining, and Fellowship 
Members. When their contributions in 
the aggregate amount to not less than 


$1,000, they will by entitled LO be elected 


Fellows for Life 
\CCESSIONS IN THE PRINT DEPARTMEN1 
lo show the growth of the print collection. 
a selection from the principal accessions ol 
the past two years has been put upon ex- 
hibition in the north print gallery. 
of the more important of these have been 


some 


shown either as parts of the various exhibi- 
tions that have been held or in the Room ot 
have been 
BULLETIN 


Accessions and others 
in the the 
but the greater number have been neither 
shown nor noticed. An article on the ex- 


hibition will appear in the next BULLETIN 


Rec ent 
noticed 


pages ol 


MICHELANGELO Casts. Shortly after 
the close of the Exhibition of War Portraits 
there will be opened in the Room of Special 


Exhibitions, Gallery D6, on February 20, 


LROPOLITAN 
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an exhibition of casts of the sculptures 
of Michelangelo. These casts are not new 
additions to the Museum collection, but it 
has been thought that it would be of 
terest to the general public, 

to show this representative col- 
reproductions of the work of the 
sculptor under more 


of lighting and 


In- 
as well as to 
students, 
lection of 
‘al 


ady antageous 


ore Renaissance 


conditions 
arrangement than are possible in the pres- 


ent cast galleries 

RECENT LOANS. Several of the lenders 
to the Fiftieth Anniversary” Exhibition 
have placed the Museum and the publi 
under increased obligation by continuing 


For ex- 
ample, in the Room of Egyptian Jewelry 


their loans for a longer period 


are shown a pectoral of gold, with colored 


inlay, from the famous Tukh el Garmus 


treasure, the remainder of which ts now in 
the Cairo Museum, and a series of es- 
pecially beautiful necklaces of gold, faience, 
stone, and glass beads, through the gener- 
osity of the owners, Mrs. Jose ph Mckee 
Cook and Mr. and Mrs. Goddard Du 


Bois respectively. Four important paint- 
ings lent by Harry Payne Bingham remain 
on exhibition in the galleries, now that the 
celebration is over. These are the Venus 
and Adonis Rubens, the Portrait 
Queen Mariana by Velazquez, both hang- 
Ing in the Marquand Gallery, and the 
brilhant pair of by 
of Don Ignacio and Dofia Josefa Garcini; 
each most valuable addition to the 
representation of its own school; all have 
commented upon in the BULLETIN. 
lo these four pictures by the Old Mas- 


by ot 


portraits Goya 
is: 2 
been 
ters Mr. Bingham has now added as loans 


of the nineteenth-century 
les Demoiselles de Village, 


four pictures 
French school. 
a highly important early work by Courbet 
painted about 1850, shows the three sisters 
of the artist standing in a rocky pasture 
near Ornans. It was included in the Cour- 


bet Centenary Exhibition at the Museum 
several years ago. Jean (le Printemps 
by Manet was painted in 1851 and was 
exhibited the following vear in the last 
Salon to which the artist contributed. 
Théodore Duret declares her charming 


and observes that she escaped the dispar- 
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as a rule greeted Manet’s 
creations. By Puvis de Chavannes are oil 
sketches of two of this great 
important wall paintings, the Ludus pro 
Patria which is in the Museum of Picardy 


agement which 


decorator’s 


at Amiens and the Inter Artes et Na- 
turam of the Rouen Museum. 
The Departments of Decorative Arts 


and of Far Eastern Art are also enriched 
by objects from Mr. Bingham’s collection. 
Phe loan comprises two richly ornamented 
bronze andirons of the Renaissance period; 
an unusual Spanish rug, blue and white 
in color, of particular interest as it bears 
the date fabric; and a 
set of six carved and gilt arm chairs up- 
holstered with tapestry of the Louis XVI 
period. The Chinese porcelains lent by 
Mr. Bingham form a most valuable addi- 
tion. Mostly of the K’ang Hsi period and of 


1008 woven in the 


verv 2X od quality, they enable us to show 
to better advantage the different kinds of 
famille 


and the so-called 


Phe large vase with a green ground, 


monochromes 
verte 
enamel on biscuit, which stands in a sepa- 
rate case, the beautiful single-color pieces 
alongside of it, and the handsome 
famille verte vases will be specially noted 


Very 


CHANGES IN THE GALLERIES OF MUSICAI 
INSTRUMENTS. A special exhibit has been 
arranged in the galleries of musical instru- 
ments as a further incentive to the study 
of the collection during the concert season. 
\ number of the harps have been tempo- 
rarily retired to make place for a group 1l- 
lustrating the modern This 
is supplemented by a series of drawings in 


orchestra. 


a nearby case showing the seating-plan ol 
the orchestra and the scale of the stringed 
and wind instruments, while an illustrated 
pamphlet with historical notes on the in- 
dividual instruments has been placed within 
reach of those interested. 

\ second case exhibits the 
of the current Saturday 
with portraits of the different composers 
whose works are to be civen. 


program 
evening concert 


Srory-Howrs, STuDY- 


preéminently the 


LECTURES, \ND 
Hours. February is 
Winter month when indoor pleasures are 


most appreciated, Accordingly it may not 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OI! 


ARI 


be amiss to remind the BULLETIN read- 
ers of some of the lectures, storv-hours, and 
study-hours that are scheduled for the re- 
mainder of the season, even though all are 
regularly listed in the Calendar of Lectures. 

The Saturday Sunday afternoon 
lectures, given at 
a recognized part of the 
gram by audiences that fill the rooms where 
they are held. 
inued until March 26 and 27 

Ihe dates for the series of three publi 
Phe Hittites, given by 
David George Hogarth, 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
during his visit to America, are 


afternoons, February 17 and 24 and March 


and 
4 o'cloc k, have become 


week-end pro- 


l hese courses are con- 


respectively. 
lectures on to be 
Keeper of the 
England, 
Phursday 
3, at 4:15 o'clock. The theme ts one that 
will appeal especially to scholars, archae- 
ologists, and students of the Bible. 

The story-hours for children conducted 
by Miss Chandler continue without break 
afternoons through April 24 
and on Saturday mornings through March 


on Sunday 


26. The Sunday story-hours, open to all 
children, are at 2 o'clock and re- 
peated at lhe Saturday morn- 
ing course 1s for children of members and 
the hour is [hese 
hours lay the foundation in childhood for 
an appreciation of the beautiful that may 


given 
5 o'* loc k. 


10:30 o'clock storyv- 


become one of the most exquisite pleasures 
of mature life. 

The study-hours conducted by 
Grace Cornell have already accomplished 
results and they have far- 
the future, for 


Professor 


encouraging 
reaching 
thev are 


possibilities in 
attended by practical workers 

designers, manufacturers, buyers, and sales- 
people—who are in a position to influence 
public taste in the things of every-day life 
Beginning Friday, March 4, at 10 A. M 
Sunday, March 6, at 3 P.M 
will be given weekly during eight weeks. In 
Arthur 


will 


and 
LWO new series 
onnection with these, three of the 
Gillender Lectures, open to the public, 


be given on Sundays at 3 Pp. M., as follows: 
March 27 Modern Decorative Art and 
Fashion by Paul Irib 
\pril to Peasant Costume by Ruth 
Wilmot 
\pril 24 Our Costumes by Anne Rit 


tenhous¢ 








I XHIBITION Ol 
war portrait 
Irom.) Januar’ 


tracted a 


IRAII 


mn exhibition 


THE METROPOLITAN Ml 


Phe 


1 he \rt in 


ulacturers 
Architectural 


ol 


1? 
4 


and al- 


SEI 


Trades Club, 


| cague, a 


M OF ARI 


Assoc l 


Decorative 


ition Man- 
Furniture, and 
large representa- 


Ol 


ereat dea ention, will next tion from the Manhattan Trade School 
be shown in Providence, R. | ind will and other schools maintaining vocational 
continue on circult under the auspices of — or prevocational classes, classes from the 


the American Federation ot 


High sc hools 


and 


Elementary Schools of 


the City, prominent educators particularly 
rue Fiera Exuipirion oF INDUSTRIAL — interested in industrial art, and many man- 
ARI Ihe Fifth Exhibition of the Work — ufacturers and designers were included in 
of Manufacturers and Designers, which — the total attendanc (he Museum views 
closed on January 30, was generally con these facts as an augury of continued use- 
ceded to be the best exhibition of indus- — fulness in this direction and anticipates 
trial art influenced by a study of the Mu- — that the Sixth Exhibition will mark an ad- 
scum collections which has as yet been held — vance step in its relations with manufac- 
inthe Museum. The total attendance dur- — turers and designers 
ing the six weeks was 43,982. Not only 
did the exhibition prove to the casual visi- Many Members fail to receive their 
tor attractive and full of helpful suggestion BULLETINS and notices because of failure 
but it was frequented with pleasure b to notify the Secretary of changes in their 
those individuals and organizations posses- addresses. It 1s hoped that any who have 


t! 


knowledge of 


| he 


sing technical 


industrial arts displaved 


LIST OF 


CLASS OBJEC] 
NTIQUITIES—CLASSk rStone relief from sarcophagus: the Dying 
Meleager, Roman, I] cent. A.D.; Roman 
portrait head of a woman; bronze goat, 
Greek, VI cent. B.C 
CERAMK Pottery pillow and bowl, T'ang dyn 
Floor I], Root porcelain vases (2), Ming dyn.; Chinese 
Imari porcelain vase, porcelain jars (6), 
and vases (3), K’ang-hsi period—Chines« 
DRAWING *Watercolor, Landscape, by John Marin 
Walking Woman, by Aristide Maillo 
Frenct 


*Anatom 


Schoo! 


i classes 


\rt 


ACGCE 


j | 
i 


} 
Ol 


. = } 
not received 


Alliance the 


JANUARY, 1921 


Ica studies ota leg and a Knee, 


cl of Michelangelo, Italian 
PAINTINGS *Musidora, by Thomas Sully, American 

i753 1S72 

Floor I], Room 30 \ Triumph, by Francesco di Giorgio, 
Sienese, 1439-1502 

Wing H, Study Room) Imperial Eagle, by T’sui Pei, Chinese, 
Sung dyn 

Floor Il, Room 33 Madonna and Child; Nativity; Annun- 


ciation, 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
rRecent | 


\ccessions Room 1iOorT 


by a follower of Duccio, Italian 


|, Room 6 


their 
Museum will send word ot 


communications trom 
that lact, 


SSIONS AND LOANS 


SOURCI 


Das 
| urchase 


Purchase 


Gift \lbert | 


] 


ol Hatin 


Gia 


Gift of Mr. & Mrs 
Hartshorne 


Robert 


Gift of Herbert N. Straus 


Gilt of |_ouls Allston Gillet 


in memory of his uncles, 
Sully Gillet and Lorenzo 
M. Gillet 

Purchase 

Gift of Ellis G. Seymour 


Purchase 
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1- CLASS OBJEC] SOU RCI 
id PEXTILES Collection of laces and embroideries (377), 
4- Wing H, Room 22 Italian, XVI-XVIII cent.; two embroid- 

Wing H, Study Room ered silk temple hangings, Japanese, XVII 
o cent Purchase 

al WoopwoRK & FuRNI- *Paneled room with mirror and marble 

1e TURE mantel, French, XVIII cent Gift of J. Pierpont Morgar 
Of 

% \NTIQUITIES—CLAssicAL Marble statue, Aphrodite, Roman (copy 

Fifth Classical Room of a Greek work of the V cent. B.C \nonymous loan, in memory 

n- | of Charles [. Barney 

in | \RMS AND ARMOR Sword guards (6), Japanese, XVI-XIX cent Lent by C. O. von Kien 
VS Wing H, Room 6 buscl 

; METALWORK lureen and dishes (2 with warming 
a Wing H, Room 12 stands, French, 1797-1809 Lent by Mrs. Winthrop 
es Chanlet 

d- SCULPTURI ottery tomb figure (horse and cart), [ang 

c- Floor Il, Room 5 dyn Lent by Mrs. Edward S$ 

Harkness 
TEXTILES Rug, Spanish, dated 1668 Lent by Harry Payne Bin 
Wing E, Room 12 ham 
‘ir Wing H, Room 22 Embroidered panel and woven pan 
re Czecho-Slovak, modern Lent by Mrs. Eliot Nortor 


Woopwor K & | RNI \\ irquetry desk. four-fo'd screen and 
TUR marble tripod, French, XVIII cent Lent by Misses Eleanor 
ve Wing J, Room 11 Sarah Hewitt 


"7 CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


FEBRUARY 19 MARCH 20, IQ2! 





February 19 Form as an Idiom Roval Cortissoz 110K 

20 Color Grace Cornell, Teachers Collegs 4:00 P.M. 

24 The Hittites of Syria David George Hogarth, Ashmolear 
Museum, Oxford $:15 P.M 

26 Italian Engravings Fitz Roy Carrington, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston $:00 P.M 
27 Artin Oriental Rugs Arthur U. Dilley 1:00 P.M 
Marc} ; The lonians David George Hogarth 1:15 P.M 

5 <A Group of Chinese Sculptures Langdon Warner, venns\ ld 
Museum 1:00 M 
5 Music at the Court of Henry VIII Frances Morris 5:00 P.M 
6 Silverware Lionel Moses 1:00 P.M 

12 VI& VII Century Frescoes from Korea 

& Japan Langdon Warner $:00 P.M 
} 12. Music of the Netherlands Frances Morris 5:00 P.M 
13 Decorative Ironwork Samuel Yellin $:00 P.M 
ert 19 Book Decoration lhomas M. Cleland 4:00 P.M 
19 Music at the French Court Frances Morris 5:00 P. M 
20 Pottery in the Making Charles F. Binns 4:00 P.M 
Each Sunday afternoon, a Story-Hour for children will be given by Anna C. Chandler at 2 o'clock 
let and repeated at 3 o'clock; at 3 o'clock each Sunday a Gallery Talk for adults will be given by Elise 
€6, P. Carey; each Monday afternoon Talks for High School classes will be given by Alic Coseo, at 
ZO 4 o'clock; on Tuesday afternoons, March 1 and 15, Talks for High School teachers will be given by 


Edith R. Abbot and Ethel [raphagen respectively, at 4:00 o'clock; the second Tuesday afternoon of 
each month, a Talk for Elementary School teachers will be given by Miss Chandler at 3:30 o'clock 
on Friday afternoon, March 4, a Talk for Classes in the New York Training School for Teachers v 
be given by Edith R. Abbot at 2:15 o’clock; on Friday mornings, March a, 11 and 18, at 10:00 0'cloc} 
and on Sunday afternoons, March 6, 13 and 20, at 3:00 o'clock, Study-Hours for Practical Worker 
will be conducted by Grace Cornell: Saturday afternoons, Gallery lalks for adults will be given by 
Mrs. Carey at 2:00 o’clock; Saturday mornings, Story-Hours for children of members will be giver 
by Miss Chandler at 10:30 o’clock 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
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MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, Who contribute or devise $50,000 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Who contribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FoR LiFe, who contribute 1,000 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, Who pay an- 


nually Ye oe er eee 250 
FeLLowsHip MEMBERS, who pay an- 

nually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERs, Who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL Members, who pay annually.. 10 


PRIVILEGES.—AII members are entitled to the 


following privileges 
A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondays and Fridays 
len complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 








\n invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum 

he BULLETIN and a copy of the Annual Re- 
port 

\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes of members are entitled, Contributing, 
Sustaining, Fellowship Members have, upon re- 
quest, double the number of tickets to the Mu- 
seum accorded to Annual Members; their families 
are included in the invitation to any general re- 
ception, and whenever their subscriptions in the 
aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled 
to be elected Fellows for Life, and to become 
members of the Corporation. For further par- 
ticulars, address the Secretary 

ADMISSION 

Museum is open daily from 10 A. M. to 5 
Pp. M. (Sunday from 1 Pp. M 
untilOp.M 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets 

Children under seven vears of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 








to 6 p. M.); Saturday 


admittance on a pay day 
EXPERT GUIDANCI 

pecial direction or assistance 
in studying the collections of the Museum may 
secure the services of members of the staff on 
application to the Secretary \n appointment 
should preferably be made in advance 

I 


ne 
One 


Visitors desiring s 
1] 


i 


ind to teachers 


1 his service 1s free to members 
in the public schools of New York City, as we 
as to pupils under their guidance lo al 
others a charge of one dollar an hour is made 
with an additional fee of twenty-five cents for 
each person in a group exceeding four in number 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for al! days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holl- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 

PUBLICATIONS 

CaTALoGcues published by the Museum and 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, are on sale at the Fifth Avenue en- 
trance and at the head of the main staircase 
Lists will be sent on application. Orders by mail 


may be addressed to the Secretary. 


RESTAURANT 

A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 
12 M. toa half hour before closing time 














